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Out  of  the  nailbag  and  up  for  reply  today  are  some  fabric  questions  — 
inquiries  about  silk  fabrics  and  wool  materials  and  also  about  cotton  sheeting. 
Many  of  these  are  questions  housewives  have  been  asking  for  years  but  the  answers 
have  only  been  found  lately  as  a  result  of  research  at  various  State  experiment 
stations . 

For  example,  here  is  one  that  has  worried  many  women  trying  to  plan 
clothes  for  the  seashore.    A  listener  writes:     "Is  it  true  that  salt  water  and 
sea  air  ruin  silk?     I  have  been  advised  never  to  take  silk  clothes  to  the  beach 
and  never  to  wear  a  silk  bathing  suit  in  the  ocean  because  of  the  damage  from 
salt." 

Textile  chemists  at  the  Iowa  Station  don't  agree  with  this  advice.  They 
have  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.     In  fact,  they  made  special  tests  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  find  out  whether  salt  weakened  or  discolored  silk.  They 
took  samples  of  pure  silk  and  of  silk  weighted  in  different  ways.     They  soaked 
these  samples  in  salt  and  water  for  10  hours.     Then  they  dried  the  samples  with- 
out rinsing  them  and  put  them  away  in  paper  envelopes  for  a  year.    For  compari- 
son, they  also  kept  samples  of  the  silk  which  had  not  had  a  salt  bath.    At  the 
end  of  a  year  the  salted  samples  were  no  more  discolored  or  weakened  than  the 
unsalted  samples.     Other  samples  they  soaked  in  dilute  salt  water  for  only  an 
hour,  then  dried,  and  tested  at  once.     These  samples  showed  no  more  weakening 
or  discoloration  than  the  untreated  fabric.     The  tests  seem  to  prove  that  you 
can  take  your  silk  clothes  to  the  seashore  and  swim  in  the  ocean  with  your  silk 
bathing  suit  and  have  no  worries  about  the  salt.     Of  course,  there  may  be  other 
reasons  why  the  seashore  is  hard  on  clothes  —  sunshine,  for  one.    But  that's 
another  story.     The  point  is  that  the  salt  in  itself  is  not  to  blame. 

By  the  way,  these  Iowa  tests  clear  up  another  commonly  mistaken  idea  — 
the  idea  that  the  salt  in  perspiration  rots  silk.    Perspiration  certainly 
injures  silk,  but  some  other  ingredient  than  the  salt  apparently  is  guilty. 

Speaking  of  silk  reminds  me  of  some  questions  about  silk  underslips. 
Women  ask  a  good  many  questions  about  underslips  —  and  no  wonder.  The  silk  slip 
is  the  universal  feminine  undergarment  nowadays.  I  don't  know  how  much  the  women 
of  America  invest  in  silk  slips  every  year  but  I  know  it  is  plenty.  Yet  few 
people  know  much  about  the  wearing  quality  of  different  kinds  of  slips.  Few  know 
what  is  the  best  buy  in  slips  for  service.  A  listener  who  keeps  a  careful  eye  on 
her  clothing  budget  wrote  the  other  day:  "Does  it  pay  to  buy  slips  of  good  qual- 
ity or  do  bargain  slips  of  weighted  silk  give  about  as  good  wear  at  less  cost?" 
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For  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  refer  you  to  the  Kansas  Station  where 
they've  been  studying  silk  slips  recently.     The  Kansas  investigators  found  that 
the  "better-grade  slips  were  a  paying  investment  for  the  woman  who  is  hard  on  her 
clothes  "because  of  a  large  figure  or  for  some  other  reason.    And  they  found  that 
pure-dye  silk  or  good  rayon  fabric  gave  much  longer  wear  than  heavily  weighted 
silk  in  slips.     Heavily  weighted  silk,  they  found,  went  to  pieces  with  age  much 
more  than  other  fabrics.    A  slip  of  weighted  silk  might  give  way  in  places  just 
from  hanging  in  the  closet  over  a  period  of  time,  even  without  a  single  wearing. 
Frequent  laundering  also  was  a  factor  in  the  wear  of  slips. 

Speaking  of  laundering,  you  may  be  interested  in  this  bit  of  news  from 
the  Minnesota  Station.     They've  been  trying  out  washing  silk  with  this  new 
detergent  often  called  "soapless  soap"  —  alcohol  sulphate  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, now  on  the  market  under  a  trade  name.     This  now  soapless  soap  seems  to  be 
particularly  helpful  with  hard  water.    The  Minnesota  people  are  finding  that  it 
is  excellent  for  washing  silk  fabrics,  perhaps  better  even  than  neutral  soap. 
Up  to  now  the  best  rule  for  washing  stockings  and  underwear  and  other  delicate 
silks  has  been:    Use  soft  lukewarm  water  and  mild  or  neutral  soap.    Before  they 
are  through,  the  Minnesota  people  may  find  an  even  better  rule. 

So  much  for  silk  questions.    Nov/  here's  an  inquiry  about  wool.  Writes 
another  listener:     "Is  dry  cleaning  hard  on  wool  fabrics?"    Answer:     It's  not 
the  cleaning  but  the  pressing  that  causes  wool  to  wear  when  you  send  it  to  the 
dry  cleaner.    At  least,  that's  the  report  from  the  South  Dakota  Station.  Chem- 
ists there  tested  samples  of  wool  flannel  and  found  that  the  cleaning  fluid  had 
no  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  fabric  but  that  the  pressing  gradually  weakened 
it. 

Another  thrifty  listener  sends  in  a  question  about  cotton  bed  sheets. 
"Please  tell  me,"  she  says,  "whether  bleached  or  unbleached  muslin  sheeting  is 
stronger.     That  is,  which  will  give  better  wear?    My  guess  is  that  unbleached 
sheets  wear  longer.     In  that  case,  would  it  pay  me  to  buy 
unbleached  sheeting  and  bleach  it  at  home?" 

Again,  the  Kansas  Station  gives  an  answer.    They've  been  testing  the 
effect  of  bleaching  processes  on  cotton  sheeting  at  that  station.    They  have 
found  that  for  strength  and  longer  wear  it  pays  to  buy  unblaached  sheeting  and 
not  attempt  any  home  bleaching  —  just  let  the  muslin  whiten  gradually  with 
laundering  week  after  week.     The  sheets  they  bleached  by  home  methods  to  match 
commercial  sheets  in  whiteness  weren't  very  successful.    After  several  months 
in  a  dark  closet  they  all  turned  yellow.     So  if  whiteness  is  the  quality  you 
want  most  in  sheets,  buy  those  that  are  commercially  bleached*    But  if  strength 
and  long  wear  are  what  you  want,  buy  your  sheets  of  unbleached  muslin. 

That's  all  the  questions  today.    More  coming  up  next  Tuesday. 
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